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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 

IN CHARGE OF 

LAVINIA L. DOCK, R.N. 

MISS NIGHTINGALE'S WILL 

Miss Bbeay's kind thoughtfulness has sent in the mail to us a 
copy of Miss Nightingale's will. It is too long to reproduce in full, but 
we think nurses and also others will find much that is touchingly char- 
acteristic in the following items. Miss Nightingale's fortune amounted 
to nearly $200,000. 

" I give my body for dissection or post-mortem examination for the purposes 
of medical science, and I request that the directions about my funeral given by 
me to my uncle, the late Samuel Smith, be observed. My original request was 
that no memorial whatever should mark the place where lies my " mortal coil." 
I much desire this, but, should the expression of such wish render invalid my 
other wishes, I limit myself to the above-mentioned directions, praying that my 
body may be carried to the nearest convenient burial ground, accompanied by 
not more than two persons, without trappings, and that a simple cross, with 
only my initial, date of birth, and of death, mark the spot." 

" To my beloved and revered friends, Mr. Charles H. Bracebridge, and his 
wife, my more than mother, without whom Scutari and my life could not have 
been, and to whom nothing that I can say or do would in the least express my 
thankfulness, I should have left some token of my remembrance, had they, as 
I expected, survived me." 

£500 to Henry Bonham Carter, "as a tiny sign of my gratitude for his 
wise and unfailing exertions in connection with our Training School for Nurses," 
and to him also the portraits of Sir Bartle Frere, Mohl, Hallam, Bunsen, and 
the Sidney Herberts. 

£100 to William Rathbone, M.P., " as a feeble sign of heartfelt gratitude 
for his unbounded goodness to the cause of trained nursing and to me." 

£205 and her parrot to her maid, Ellen Kate Tugby, if still in her service, 
" with my best thanks for her loving service." 

£20 and her cats to Elizabeth Mary Wiggins. 

The jewels given to her by Queen Victoria, the bracelet from the Sultan of 
Turkey, and other medals and orders, and an engraving of the ground around 
Sebastopol, to the managers of the reading room at the Herbert Hospital, or at 
Netley, or at Aldershot, or at some other place where soldiers may see them, as 
the executors of her will decide. 

All her prints, framed or otherwise, and not otherwise disposed of, includ- 
ing those of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, given to her by the Queen at 
Balmoral in 1856, and Landseer's " Highland Nurses," for distribution by her 
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executors amongst the Nightingale Training Schools for Nurses, and those con- 
nected therewith, as the executors may decide. 

The bust of herself given to her by the soldiers, to the managers of the 
reading room at the Herbert Hospital, or at Netley, or at Aldershot, or at 
some other place where soldiers may see it. 

£100 to John Croft, late instructor of the Nightingale Training School, St. 
Thomas's Hospital. 

£100 to Miss Spencer, lady superintendent of the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. 

£100 to Miss Styring, matron of the Paddington Infirmary. 

£100 to Madame Caroline Werckner, who nursed the French prisoners in 
the Franco-German War, at Breslau. 

A life annuity of £60 to Miss Crossland, late home sister of the Nightingale 
Training School, St. Thomas's Hospital. 

A life annuity of £30 to Miss Vincent, matron of St. Marylebone Infirmary. 

£250 and certain Roman Catholic books in English and French to Mother 
Stanislaus, the Rev. Mother of the Hospital Sisters in Great Ormond Street. 

£250 to the Mother Superior of the Devonport Sisters of Mercy. 

£300 and such of her Blue Books, War Office, India, statistical and hospital 
reports and books as he shall choose to Mr. J. J. Frederick, secretary of the 
Army Sanitary Commission. 

Her books and papers, whether printed or in manuscript, relating to her 
Indian work, the woodcut blocks and stones for maps in connection therewith, 
to her executors, upon trust to publish or prepare for publication the whole or 
any part of the same as they shall think fit, and £250 for such purposes; and, 
without in any way limiting their discretion, she requested that they should 
consult her friend, Sir William Wedderburn, in the matter. 

TUBERCULOSIS IN THE PHILIPPINES 

Miss Besley, of the General Hospital in Manila, has sent the fol- 
lowing interesting cutting on the tuberculosis problem: 

" Dr. Heiser of the bureau of health, in an address recently published, 
discusses what he calls some of the unsolved health problems of the 
Philippines. One of the most interesting sections of that address deals 
with tuberculosis in the problem presented to those who would combat 
its ravages among the people of the Islands. Dr. Heiser says : 

"'Tuberculosis is another of our problems. We estimate that it 
claims as many victims as in other portions of the globe, and it will 
require the same activity here as elsewhere to hold it in check. The 
introduction of out-patient tuberculosis dispensaries, the construction of 
shacks in the mountains, the opening of night camps near Manila, 
arrangement for the hospitalization of the helpless sick, and prophylactic 
instruction in the public school, the usual methods in fact that are 
employed elsewhere, are now under way here; but the tuberculosis 
problem has its peculiar and complicating features in the Philippines, 
namely, the unsuitable dietary of the people, their peculiar superstitions 
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concerning the contraction of the disease, their almost unshakable fear 
of night air as a poisonous thing (a fear which has kept their houses 
tightly closed at night for generations past), their habit of chewing 
betel nut, which has made the custom of expectorating in public and 
private a universal and we sometimes fear an incurable habit. Added 
to this is their utter resignation to the disease as a thing incurable and 
inevitable. Therefore, not only have we the ordinary preventive and 
curative measures against tuberculosis to organize and enforce, but we 
must devise ways of cooking and preparing native products into a 
suitably nourishing and popular dietary, and then educate the masses 
not only to the ways of adopting these reforms, but also to an earnest 
desire for them. They will have to be first cured of their superstitions, 
which is as great a task as converting them to a new religion; houses 
will have to be opened at night, betel nut chewing gradually abolished, 
and then a gigantic antispitting crusade begun, and, last of all, comes 
the Herculean task of rousing them out of their inertia and convincing 
them that not only is tuberculosis curable, but that they are responsible 
for the spread of the disease and able to themselves accomplish the 
cure/ " 

ITEMS 

A delightful letter has come from Miss Survo, in Tokio. She and 
Miss Hagiwara have been gathering material for the third volume of 
" Nursing History." Miss Survo says : " I have not started our settle- 
ment work yet, but am trying to organize it. It is very difficult, for 
our people could not understand what visiting nurses were. I am visiting 
twice a week among the very, very poor. At first they were frightened, 
but now they are understanding better." From the Nursing Journal of 
India we learn that a memorial service for Florence Nightingale was 
held in Japan in September, at the new Eelief Nurses' Training School 
of the Kioto branch of the Eed Cross, and a wreath of flowers was laid 
before her portrait. 

The following note of sympathy comes from China : " The Nurses' 
Association of China wish to express through The American Journal 
of Nursing their sincere sorrow at the death of Mrs. Hampton Eobb. 
By her death the profession has lost a leader as well as a most loyal 
friend." 

Miss Henderson writes from Shanghai: "I am just undertaking 
the work of ' lady superintendent ' of the Eefuge for Slave Children in 
Shanghai, beginning in a new house with a family of about seventy- 
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five. . . . There is some question here of establishing a men's branch 
(of the nursing association), as there has been a foreign man applicant 
and there are a number of Chinese men nurses eligible." 

Miss Beodrick writes cheerily from Ireland of the growth of her 
little hospital in Ballincoona, now up to the first floor windows. She 
needs money badly to help carry it along, and if any nurse who knows 
the Emerald Isle and especially the lonely regions around Ballincoona 
could direct the thankoffering of a grateful patient to the little hospital, 
she would be doing a good and useful deed. Miss Brodrick writes 
further : " Our young co-operative agricultural society is growing and 
thriving, but of course takes much time. ... I look upon co-operation 
as the salvation of our new Ireland of the future, and this is the moment 
for it, when so many of our small farmers with their few acres of land 
have bought their holdings and, encouraged by the feeling that their 
land is their own, are putting fresh energy and thought into its man- 
agement. . . . My great object is to join hands and forces with all other 
workers, who are working for Ireland in any direction, and beyond that 
with all of my profession who labor for the good of humanity and the 
glory of God." 

The Holland nursing leaders are indignant over the preliminary 
report of the Health Board Committee on the petition of the nurses* 
organization for better educational standards. The autocrats hold that 
a common school education up to the age of twelve shall be sufficient 
preliminary education for a nurse. The report will now be laid before 
the whole Board, but it is not hoped that any more enlightened position 
will be taken by them. It is really at bottom a question of money. The 
hospital directors prefer a grade of woman who can be kept at the 
lowest standard of living. But, as Miss Hubrecht points out, this is 
stupid economy, for the women who are so slightly educated are also 
usually uncultured, and the whole ideal of modern nursing is abased. 



Some terrible instances of superstition have occurred during the 
cholera visitation in Naples. Two innocent persons, standing before a 
door, were accused of being sorcerers and were rescued with difficulty 
from the mob by the police. In another place a load of Bed Cross sup- 
plies was thrown into the sea, and some nurses were nearly murdered 
in or near Naples. Exact details of the latter incident have not been 
learned. 



